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“mT is commonly ob- 
ferved, that when 
A two Engli/bmen mect, 
m their firit Talk is of 
\ the Weather; they 
are in Hatte to tell 
, each other what each 
muft already know, that it is hot or 
cold, bright or cloudy, windy or. 
calm. 

It may be alledged as a Reafon 
for this, that an Exglifoman’s No- 
tice of the Weather, is the natural 
Confequence of changeable Skies, 
and uncertain Seafons. In many 
Parts of the World, wet Weather 
and dry are regularly expected at 
certain Periods; but in our Ifland, 
every Man goes to fleep, unable to 
-— whether he fhall behold in the 

orning a bright or cloudy Atmof- 

here, whether his Reft fhall be 
lalled by a Shower, or broken by a 
Tempeft. We-therefore rejoice mu- 
tually at good Weather, as at an 
E {cape from fomething that we fear- 
ed, and mutually complain of bad, 
as of the Lofs of fomething that we 
hoped. 

Such is the Reafon of our Praétice, 
and who fhall treat it with Con- 
tempt? Surely not the Attendant 
on a Court, whofe Bufinefs is to 
watch the Looks of a Being weak 
and foolifh as himfelf, and whofe 
Vanity is to recount the Names of 
Men who might drop into nothing, 
and leave no Vacuity ; not the Pro- 
prietor of Funds, who ftops his Ac- 
quaintance in the Street to tell him 
of the Lofs of Half a Crown ; not 
the Enqutrer after News, who fills 
his Head with Foreign Events, and 
talks of Skirmithes and Sieges, of 
which no Confequence will ever 








reach his Hearers or himfelf. The 
Weather is a nobler and more in- 
terelling Subje& ; it is the prefent 
State of the Skies and of the Earth, 
on which Plenty and Famine are 
fufpended, on which Millions de- 
pend for the Neceflaries of Life. 
The Weather is frequently men- 
tioned for another Reafon, lefs ho- 
nourable to my dear Countrymen. 
— Our Difpofitions too frequently 
change with the Colour of the Sky, 
and when we find ourfeives chear- 
ful iad good-natured; we naturally 
pay our Acknowledgments to the 
Zowers of Sun fhine, or if we fink 
into Dulnefs or Peevifhnefs, look 
round the Horizon for an Excufe, 
and charge our Difcontent upon an 
eafterly Wind or a cloudy Day. 
But furely nothing is more re- 
roachful to a Being endowed with 
eafon, thati to refign its Powers to 
the Influence of the Air, and live 
in Dependence on the Weather and 
the Wind, for the only Bleffings 
which Nature has put into our Pow- 
er, ‘l'ranguillity and Benevolence. 
To look up to the Sky for the Nu- 
triment of our Bodies is the Condi- 
tion of Nature; to call upon the 
Sun for Peace and Gatety, or depre- 
cate the Clouds left Sorrow fhould 
Overwhelm us, is the Cowardice of 
Idlenefs, and the Idolatry of Folly. 
Yet even in this Age of Enquiry 
and Knowledge, when Superftition 
is driven away, and Omens and 
Prodigies have loft their Terrors, 
we find this Folly countenanced by 
frequent Examples.——Thole that 
laugh at the portentous Glare of a 
Comet, and hear a Crow with equal 
Tranguillity from the Right or the 
Left, will yet talk of Times end 
4 A Situ- 
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Situations proper for intellectual 
Performances, will imagine the Fan- 
cy exalted by vernal Breezes, and 
the Reafon invigorated by a bright 
Calm. if Men who have 

iven themfelves up to fanciful Cre- 

ulity would confine their Conceits 
in their own -Minds, they might 
regulate their Lives by the Baro- 
meter, with Inconvenience only to 
themfelves; but to fill the World 
with Accounts of Intelleéts fub- 
ject to ebb and flow, of one Ge- 
nius that awaken’d in the Spring, 
and another that ripened in the Au- 
tumn, of one Mind expanded in the 
Summer, and of another concen- 
trated in the Winter, is no lefs dan- 
gern than to tell Children of 

ugbears and Goblins.’ Fear will 
find every Houfe haunted, and Idle- 
nefs will wait for ever for the Mo- 
ment of [l]umination. 

This Diitinétion of Seafons is pro- 
duced only by Imagination operat- 
ing on Luxury. ‘To Temperance 
every Day is bright, & every Hour 
is propitious to Diligence. He that 
fhall refolutely excite his Faculties, 
or exert his Virtues, will foon make 
himfelf fuperior to the Seafons, and 
may fet at Defiance the Morning 
Mitt, and the Evening Damp, the 
Blafts of the Eaft, and Clouds of 
the South. 

It was the Boaft of the Stoic Phi- 
lofophy, to make Man unfhaken by 
Calamity, and unelated by Succefs, 
incorruptible by Pleafure, and invul- 
nerable by Pain; thefe are Heights 
of Wifdom to which none ever at- 
tained, and to which few can afpire ; 
but there are lower Degrees of Con- 
ftancy neceffary to common Virtue, 
and every Man, however he may 
diftruk himfelf in the Extremes of 
Good or Evil, might at leaft ftrug- 
gle againft the Tyranny of the Cli- 
mate, and refufe to enflave his Vir- 
tue or his Reafon to the moft varia- 
ble of all Variations, the Changes 
of the Weather. 





Certain Way of preventing in a great 
Meafure the Importation of Foreign 
Silks, EFe. . 


ET an Advertifement from Court 
be printed in the London Gazette, 
exprefly commanding all Perfons of 
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what Dignity foever, (Foreign Mi- 
nifters only excepted) from prefum- 
ing to come into the Prefence of 
their Majefties, who had a fingle 
Article in their Drefs-which was 
the Manufaéture of other Coun- 
tries.—This, in my Opinion, would 
be a principal Means of removing 
the prefent Complaint, as the French 
Manufaétures are chiefly ufed by our 
People of Fafhion, who would on 
no Account be debarred from an 
Accefs to their Sovereign. 


A Defcription of a i" rifing ——- 
near ‘Terni in Italy, in a Letter 
from a Gentleman whe had juft vi- 
fited it, to bis Friend. : 


T AM fill at Terni, I have been 
taken about five Miles from the 
Place, to fee the vaft Cafcade. It 
is a Work of Nature,and one of the 
moft ftupendous of her Irregulari- 
ties. The Noife is fuch that I do 
not hear yet; and youcan conceive 
nothing fo ftupendous as the Sight 
of this vaft and terrible Cataract. 
The Water that throws itfelf down 
is a whole River; the Fall is not 
lefs than three hundred Feet. Con- 
ceive to yourfelf a River thrown 
from the fharp Edge of a Rock to 
fuch a Depth, without Interruption, 
and received on another Rock be- 
low, and you will imagine that both 
the Eye and the Ear muft be filled 
with the Effect. The very Appen- 
dages to this Miracle are themfelves 
amazing ; the Mountain which we 
afcended to it is of white Marble ; 
they call it Monte di Marmore. 1 
was vaftly delighted with the Sight 
of it; but I had like to have had a 
very feeling Remembrance of it al- 
fo. The Way up its in fome Parts 
very fteep, the ‘Track not greatly 
beaten, and you may imagine that 
a Pavement of natural Marble-flabs 
is not the beft Footing in the World 
fora Horfe. It was againft the Ad- 
vice of the Company that I would 
continue on the Creature; they had 
difmounted, and the Guides, who 
told them it was the Cuftom to do 
fo, were leading their Horfes. 1k 
placed more Dependence than | 
ought to have done on mine, and | 
was nearly a Sacrifice to the Teme- 
rity. We were on a Part where the 
9 narrow 
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narrow Road was winding, as well 
as fteep ; vaft Rocks-of Marble, like 
Walls, were on each Side, and their 
Height and Edges frightful enough. 
I was admiring fo ftrange and beau- 
tiful a Scene as prefented itfelf be- 
fore me, when my Horfe ftumbled. 
Happy for the Company I was hind- 
moft; to ftumble is to fall, in fuch 
a Place; and to fall, is to roll down 
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Softnefs to that ufed for the Hair, 
This is the Marble of the Moun- 
tain, beat and wafhed off by the 
Fall of the Water, and raifed in 
thefe imperceptible Particles in the 
artificial Clouds: They fall again 
in the Shower, and the Water runs 
off without them. You have feen 
the Effeéts of the Salt left by whar 
is called the Spray of the Sea: Our 


to the next Angle of fome Block of Gardens in the Inland Parts of E/- 
Marble that ftops you. I followed /ex are often deftroyed by it, after a 


the Creature down the Precipice, 
but his wo carried him much 
before me. He was deftroyed by 


the Corner of a huge Mafs of Mar- 


ble, that ftood out at a Turning of of the 
the Road: And the Dexterity of their Pores, 


one of the Guides, who ran fafter 
than I rolled down, faved me from 
certain Deftruétion, from his flounc- 
ing in his Agonies ; for I muft have 
fallen upon his Feet. -It was not 
Jong before we came in Sight of the 
Caicade. We marched to it near] 
in Front ; but you would not guefs 
at the Appearance: Nothing of that 
fmooth Sheet of Water whichI had 
expected, prefented itfelf. We faw 
before us a Cloud, or a thick 
Smoke, rifing from the Ground to 
the Height of fix hundred Feet at 
leaft: And as the Situation was 
high, and the Day none of the 
brighteft;> you will have fome Guefs 
at the Violence, as well as Depth of 
the Fall, when I have told you that 
this is no other than the Quantity 
of loofe Particles of the Water 
which rebound from the Rock that 
receives the Cataract ; and, by the 
Violence of the Fall, are thrown 
twice, or more than twice the 
Height of the Level of the River. 
Above this Cloud appears continu- 
ally the Succeffion of Particles of 
Water that form it, without Re- 
mifion; and, after they have 
reached this Height, they fall again, 
in Form of a Shower of Rain, on 
all the circumjacent Place. When 
the Weather is calm, they drop in a 
{maller Compafs; but a Gutt of 
Wind blows the artificial Shower to 
a vaft Diftance. 

As we approached this Cloud, we 
faw all the —— of the Trees and 
Plants, and the very Surface of the 
Mountain, covered with a fine Pow- 
der, white as Snow, and equal in 


ftrong Wind ; thar, however, is but 
artial ; his is univerfal: Every 

hing is covered with it, and it vi- 
fibly injures and impedes the Growth 

Vegetables, by choaking up 
and obftruéting the 
Dews that fhould be received into 
them. 

We had avery advantageous View 
of the Cataraét, as we advanced 
nearer to it. A little Wind rofe 
upon us, which carried away the 
Cloud on one Part, and gaveusaView 
into the Fall. We examined every 
Part of the Cafcade, the River 
above, the Channel below, the De- 
{cent of the Flood, and the Bafin 


into which itis received at the Bot- 


tom. It isthe Velino, a not inconfi- 


derable River, the Velinus of Vir- 
gil, which forms this Cataract. It 
runs through a great Extent of 


Country, nearly level, before it ar- 
rives at the Rock: But though the 
Declivity is not great, the fudden 
Fall at this Place draws on a very 
ftrong Current. For fome Miles 
above, the River is very rapid; and, 
I need not tell you, nothing is feen 
upon it. The Rock, upon whofe 
level Surface it is received before 
this Fall, is of white Marble, as is 
the reft of the Mountain, and the 
Defcent is a perpendicular Wall of 
near three hundred Feet ; the —_ 

§ 


is worn round where the Water fa 
Over § —_ , 
with fuch Rapidity, does not trickle 


but fuch a Body, moving 


down the Surface of it: ‘The whole 
River rolls over, and throws itfelf 
forward with a vait Sweep. "Tis 
{aid there is, towards the Bottom, 2 
dry Space between this Rock and 
the Water; but I do not know how 
any Body has been imformed of 
this. The Sight from the Top is 
dreadful, yet wonderfully pleafing : 
The River is clear ; and the imme- 
4A2 diate 
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diate and rapid Curve formed in the 
bending over, is a Sight of plealing 
Horror. While 1 was near this 
Part, a little Kind of Boat (a coarfe 
Contrivance of fome Peatants up 
the River) came down the Stream : 
We fawit ata Diilance, and kept 
our Eyes upon ict: It had been tott 
from its Faftening, and the De- 
ftrucion was near. It travelled 
down to us with great Rapidity : 
As it came near, it was difficult to 
keep the Eye upon it. When it 
came to the Precipice, it rolled 
clean over, and ina Moment firuck 
upon the Head of Water at the 
Bottom. Whether it met a Rock 
in its Way, or to what other Acci- 
dent it was owing, I know not; for 
it is impoflible the mere Refiftance 
of the Water could do it: it re- 
bounded up to a very corfiderable 
Height, in three feparate Pieces, and 
immediately after rolled down the 
Channel with the Water. 

From this terrifying View of the 
Top, we defcended to examine the 
Bottom of the Cataract. Here was 
a Sicht truly furprizing. You heard 
me mention the {mooth and com- 
pact Body in which the Water roiled 
over the Edge of the Precipice : 
There is nothing in the Defcent to 
break it, but the mere Refiftance of 
the Air, and the Rapidity of that 
Defcent; yet it is here divided ail 
to Pieces ; and as it comes near the 
Bottom, isnot a Bcd of Water, but 
a Kind of heavy and terrible Shower 
of Rain. ’Lis from this that the 
Drops rife in a conitant Sacceflion, 
fo as to form the Cloud already men- 
tioned ; which deficends again in 
ftill more minute Drops, after it has 
been tofied to that furprizing Height. 

From the Level! of the River, 
that is, from the Head of the Cata- 
ract, the Sightis very odd. When 
one looks upon this rifing Cloud, 
the Body of it feems no more than 
athick Vapour, or Milt: It is white 
indeed ; but whether this be owing 
to the diflurbed Mouon of the Wa- 
ter, or to the {mail Particles of the 
Marble carried up with it, 1 cannot 
fay. It is feenin a continued Fluc- 
tuaticn, rifime by Starts and Lifts 
one Way, and falling more equaily 
another: It roie avail Height above 

our Heads, and then feemed to lofe 
itielf in the Air, hike a Smoke ata 


Jurprifing Cafcade. 

farther Diftance from the Chimney 
and it was oddto us, to conceive 
that it came down again. 

The Bottom is a Part one would 
have yet more Curiofity to examine 
than even the Top: But the Curio- 
fityis notfo happily fatished. We 
had the Advantage of a Wind to 
carry off the Pillar of the afcending 
Cloud, and fo to fhew us the lower 
Part; but fill all was Confufion 
and Obfcurity. I had a great Mind 
to fee the vait Bafin into which the 
falling River was received ; butall 
I could difcover of it, was a great 
Cavity : The Surface of the Water 
in this, was in too much Motion to 
let me fee any Thing of it diftin&lly; 
and the Clath of the falling Drops, 
with thofe which formed the rifing 
Cloud, confufed the Eye as much 
asit deafened the Ear. 

The Quantity of Water raifed in 
Form of this Cloud, muft be very 
confiderabie ; for it diminifhes the 
very River in a great Proportion. 
The Quantity of Water cared off 
by the Stream, as it runs from the 
great Bafin, in which it is received 
immediately from the Cataract, 1s 
nothing in Proportion to that which 
is brought to it by the River above. 
It throws itfelf down ina vait Shect; 
and the whole River, for a great 
Way above the Head, is conii- 
derable in. its Exient ; but it runs 
from the Bafin (though with vio- 
lent Rapidity) yet in a very much 
diminifhed Body: It burfls away 
from the Refervoir ajl in Foam, and 
roars along among the Marble Rocks 
that confine it on each Side, and 
which in fome Places interrupt the 
Channel: But the Bed here is of 
{mall Capacity, in Proportion to the 
River above : It runs 1n this pecu- 
liar Channel to fome Diftance, and 
then falls intothe Nar, the Nera of 
the antient Romans. 


Ss 
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4 Comparifon between Englith and 
French Liberty and Property in the 
prefent Times. 


7 H E Moment the late Treaty of 

Peace was concluded, thofe mi- 
ferable Slaves of Tyranny and Dei- 
potifm, the French, whoie Lives 
and Eftates we are always taught to 
fancy are immediately depending 
on the Caprice of their King, judi- 

aaa 
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cioufly faw that there was no Occa- 
fion of paying thofe heavy ‘l’axes 
which they contributed to the Sup- 
port of national Exigencies during 
the War ; and therefore with a Spi- 
rit that would have done Honour to 
the Romans of former Ages, peti- 
tioned that thefe Taxes might be 
{peedily reduced. All the Writers 
on this Side of the Water concurred 
in one Opinion, That the War had 
watted France to the laft Stage of 

olitical Exiftence, and that little 
fe(s than a Miracle could reftore her 
to her original Splendor, as a Na- 
tion : Yet, Sir, notwithitanding this 
was the prevailing Opinion all over 
Exgland, and notwithftanding we 
were at an abfolute Certainty that 
a Pack of fuch miferable Wretches, 
as in the Pride of our Hearts we 
have frequently ftiled the French, 
would rather be faddled with addi- 
tional T'axes, than have any of their 
old ones wiped off : We, neverthe- 
lefs, faw thofe miferable Wretches 
infiiting upon an immediate Reduc- 
tion of the national Burthen, and 
beheld what furprized us infinitely, 
a gracious Compliance with their 
Requeft. This being the Cafe ina 
Kingdom entirely at the Difpofal of 
a Prince whofe Coffers had been 
exhaufted, whofe very Plate had 
been melted down to fupply the Ex- 
igencies of Government, and who 
of Courfe mutt ftand in a moft pref- 
fing Neceffity of a Supply; let us 
enquire how it was in the Land of 
Liberty, where every Man’s Property 
is fecure by the Laws, and where 
we have a Parliament invefted with 
fufficient Power to refift the moft 
vigorous Attacks of an arbitrary 
Miunifler. 

Why, the Peace was no fooner 
concluded with us, than, inftead of 
lopping away any exuberant Branch 
of the Public Burthen, we fet our- 
felves at Work on the contrary Side 
of the Quetlion, and grafted frefh 
Seions on thé original Stock. -‘To 
fpeak without a Metaphor, though 
we had leffened one haif of the na- 
tiénal Expence by the Difcharge of 
our Armies and Fleets, the Diicon- 
tinuation of Subfidies to People for 
taking Care of their own Intereft, 


and a Number of other Expedi- 


ents ; yet we found it neceflary io 
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lay additional Loads upon the Peo- 
: : A glorious, an all-applauded 

eace, was attended with more dif- 
agreeable Circumftances than we 
had feltin the moit dangerous Crifis 
of adreadful War ; and, initead of 
feeing the Angel of Plenty with her 
Corn, Wine, and Oil, nothing ap- 

eared to our View, but the detetta- 

le Demon of Excife: Intftead of 
meeting with a Mitigation in our 
‘Taxes, they were increafed with an 
unremitting Severity ; and, as if the 
Increafe was not of itfelf fufficient, 
it was renderea to the laft Degree 
infupportable by the Means.---But 
how did the Sons of Lidberty behave 
in this Situation ? Why, they fent 
Addrefles from every Corner of the 
Kingdom, in Gratitude for the 
Peace, which had brought them 
fuch {ubftantial Bleffings, and licked 
the Foot of a Minifter, while it was 
trampling them into Duft.——Ha- 
ving, from this comparative State 
of ‘ihings, fhewn what an infinite 
Advantage we have over France in 
the Security of our Property, 1 pro- 
ceed to fhew, that we are equally 
happy in Point of fuperior Liberty 
too. 

Some Time ago the Duc de Fitx- 
james, in Quality of the King’ 
Lieutenant, being fent down to pre- 
fide at the Parliament of a particu- 
lar Province, he took it into his 
Head to be a little merry with the 
Privileges of that Aflembly.—And 
would you believe it? The r 
meek-fpirited Members of which it 
was compofed, who have nothin 
left of Liéerty but the Name, role 
up in an Inftant, one and all loudly 
refented the Infolence of his Con- 
duct, and in fhort prefented fo fpi- 
rited a Remonitrance to the King, 
that he was glad to call his Minifter 
inftantly back.—Now for Exgland. 

On a late Occafion, whén a 
Member cf Parliament was taken 
up, without any regular Warrant or 
Information upon Oath, and com- 
mitted clefe Prifoner to the Jower 
for feveral Days : When the Privi- 
lege of Parliament was thus in- 
fulted, how did the Sons of Liferty 
behave? Why, we were highly of- 
fended with the Member thus im- 

riioned for complaining, and 





ut I have faid enough for the pre- 
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ent, 
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fent, to make every Man in Exg- 
land, more pailionately than ever, 
in Love ae the Words Lispgerry 
and Property. 


Extrad from th MONITOR, 
Number 468. 


WwH AT is it that keeps a People 

enveloped in the Cloud of Ig- 
norance, but an implicit Submiflion 
of Judgment to Initruétors and 
‘Teachers? And what is it, that 
brings them into a State of Slavery, 
but a tacit Indifference in Regar 
to Proceedings, whofe Tendency 
appears deftructive to the Conftitu- 
tion of the Country ? Wherever 
implicit Faith can be eftablithed, 
the Clergy will lord itover the Con- 
fcience ; and where an implicit O- 
bedience to the Meafures of Men 
of arbitrary Principles can, by any 
Means, be enforced, fuch Minifters 
of State will not fail to make Ufe 
of it, to eftablifh their own Power, 
at the Rifque of the People’s Liber- 
, For without Freedom of 
Thought, there can be no fuch 
Thing as Wifdom: Neither can 
there be. any Security for public 
Liberty, without Freedom of Speech. 
—Which is the Right of every Man, 
as far it does not ee and controul 
the Right of another.—A Right fo 
efiential to a free Government, that 
the Security of Property, and the 
Freedom of Speech, always go to- 
gether. 

In thofe Countries where a Man 
can’tcall his Tongue hisown; he can 
fcarce call any Thing elfe his own. 
The Liberty of a Nation cannot be 
overthrown, till the Freedom of 
Speech has been fubdued: Becaufe 
this Freedom will continually pur- 
fue and point out public Traytors. 

‘Fhus, Minifters of State, and of 
the Gofpel too, when it has been re- 
folved in the Cabinet, or Conclave, 
to deprive the People of this Means 
of Oppofition to their Syftems and 
Meatures, have ftuck at nothing to 

aintheir Point. When our Kings 

ave been fo weak as to be prevail’d 
upon to lay afide Parliaments, their 
wicked Minifters procured a Procla- 
mation to forbid the People to talk 
of that Branch of our national 
Conititution, And many Times 
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when bad Men have got into the 
Seat of Power, they not only ftig- 
matized the afferting of the un- 
doubted Right of the Subje&t, and 
a Defence of his Majefty’s le- 
gal Prerogative, with the . ed 
ous Name of Di/affefion, but pu- 
nifhed it as Sedition.—Yea, Matters 
have at certain Periods come to that 
pafs, that People were forbid to talk 
of Religion in their Families. —For 
the Priefts had combined with the 
Minifters of State to cook up Ty- 
ranny, and to fupprefs Truth and 
the Law, under a Pretence of fup- 
porting the Royal Prerogative, and 
of Power in the Church to impofe 
an implicit Belief upon the People. 

It is every one’s Duty to {peak well 
of their Governors, if they deferve 
to be well fpoken of : But it is their 
Intereft, as well as their Duty, to 
watch, or to attend to their Pro- 
ceedings; fo far as fuch Meafures 
relate to the public Welfare ; and 
not to be filent, when they find them 
doing public Mifchief. 

Therefore Freedom of Speech, 
however traduced by the Advocates 
for arbitrary and unconftitutional 
Meafures, and dreaded by wicked 
Governors, is the Symptom as well 
as the Effect of good Government. 
Guilt only dreads Liberty of Speech. 
A'virtuous Adminiftration, the more 
jt is examined, the more it bright- 
ens, and gains by the Enquiry. Rome 
loft her eras as foon as Men’s 
Words began to be feared and 
watched by that poifonous Race of 
Informers, who were encouraged 
and well paid under the vile Minif- 
try of Sejanus, Tigellinus, Pallas and 
Cleander. 

Tacitus, having mentioned the 
Reigns of Titus, Nerva, Trajan and 
Aurelius, who were Friends of Li- 
berty, fays with an Extafy - 
‘ Blefled Times, when Men might 
think what they would, and {peak 
what they thought !’ 

The beft Princes have always ¢n- 
cousage and promoted Freedom of 
Speech, on this certain Maxim, 

hat upright Meafures will always 
defend themfelves; and that all up- 
right Men will defend them. Miil- 
reprefentations of public Meafures 
are eafily overthrown, by reprefent- 
ing public Meafures truly. 

Freedom of Speech is the great 

. Bulwark 
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Bulwark of Liberty ; they_profper 
and die together : And this Bulwark 
is not only a Terror to Traytors, and 
Oppreffors, but an impregnable Bar- 
rier againft them. 

Therefore it is no appease Prof- 
pect at any Time, to hear of a Mi- 
niftry complaining againft Liberty 
of Speech, and attempting to re- 
{train the Liberty of the Prefs. Who 
encourage Profecutions  againit 
Writers, and the burning of their 
Works. This may convince the 
People how much Truth alarms 
them, and how much they are at En- 
mity with Truth; but cannot be 
the proper Means to eftablifh an 
Opinion of their own Abilities and 
Integrity. 
The iriiowion is very much aCafe 
in Point, and therefore deferves 
to be mentioned : © Cremu- 
“ tius Cordus wrote the Praife of 
© Brutus and Caffus in his Annals : 
---At the Time of their Publica- 
tion, the Miniftry was compofed 
of Sejanus and his Sycophants ; 
who, confcious of their own Cha- 
ra¢ters, took it into their Heads, 
that Cordus levelled the Praife be- 
ftowed on thofe worthy Romans, as 
fo many Reproaches pointed iro- 
nically againft themfelves.---They 
complain of the Book to the Se- 
nate ; which being degenerate, 
and become the Machine of Ty- 
ranny, ordered it to be burnt.— 
This did not anfwer the End of 
the Complainants, who thought 
to have fuppreffled the Book.—It 
‘ fpread,—and, being cenfured, it 
‘ was more fought after.” Tacitus, 
who relates this Proceeding of the 
Prime Minifterand Sycophants, con- 
cludes with this Remark — From 
hence we may wonder at the Stupidity 
of thofe State/men, who hope to extin- 
guifb, by the Terror of their Power, 
the Memory of their Adions: For, 
quite otherwife, the Puni/bment of 

ood Writers gains Credit to ther 
Writings. Nor did ever any Govern- 
ment, whe pra&ifed impolitic Severi- 
ty, get any Thing by it, but Infamy to 
themfelves, and Renown to thofe, who 
Suffered under it. 

Therefore, every one, that loves 
Liberty, ought to encourage Free- 
dom of Speech. ButI will fay no 
more on this Subjeét at prefent, on- 
ly that the Defence of Liberty is a 
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noble, a heavenly Office; which 
can only be performed waere Liber- 
ty 1s. 

Ie is under Favour of this Free- 
dom or Liberty of Speech, and of 
the Prefs, and under the beft of 
Kings, that I have ventured to make 
fome Obfervations on the Meafures 
taken by wicked and defperate Mi- 
nifters, who have at any Time at- 
tempted to enflave and ruin their 
Corntry. 

It has been their firft Care to get 
their Prince into their Poffeflion, 
and to make him Prifoner in his 
Court, that they may devour his 
Dominions, pen plunder his Sub- 
je@ts without Controul; knowing 
that a Sovereign thus fecluded from 
the Accefs of his faithful Friends, 
and the Knowledge of public Af- 
fairs, muft be content with fuch 
Mifreprefentations as they fhall find 
expedient to give him. They fate 
falfe Cafes to juftify wicked Coun- 
fel; and give wicked Counfel to 
obtain unjuft Orders. They never 
ceafe till they make him miftake his 
Foes for his Friends, his Friends for 
his Foes, and to believe that his 
Affairs are in the higheft Profperity, 
when they are in the greateit Dif- 
trefs ; and that public Matters pro- 
ceed in the greateft Harmony, when 
they are in the utmoft Confufion. 

Having made fure of their Sove- 
reign, their next Attempt is to im- 
poverifh the People, and raife For- 
tunes for themfelves ; knowing that 
Dominion follows Property, that 
Wealth and Power are the certain 
Means of retarning Crowds of fer- 
vile Dependents; that Poverty de- 
jects the Mind, fathions it for Sla- 
very, and renders it unequal to any 

enerous Undertaking, and incapa- 

le of oppofing any bold Step a- 
gainft their Liberty. —— Such Mi- 
nifters, perhaps, may cry up Cco- 
nomy, and exhibit fome inconfide- 
rable Specimens thereof, to blind 
the Public, while they fquander a- 
way the national Treafure in Pen- 
fions to worthlefs Men, and in Bri- 
bery and Corruption, to favour their 
vile Ends and bafe Purpofes. When 
they have Motives to make Peace, 
they will have no View to the pub- 
lic Intereft ; but will often, to pro- 
cure a Peace to ferve their own Pur- 
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§5° Extra@ from the Monitor. 


fent, to make every Man in Exg- 
land, more patlionately than ever, 
in Love with the Words Lisgrtry 
and Property. 


Extrad from th MONITOR, 
Number 468. 


W HAT is it that keeps a People 

enveloped in the Cloud of Ig- 
norance, but an implicit Submiflion 
of Judgment to Initruétors and 
Teachers? And what is it, that 
brings them into a State of Slavery, 
but a tacit Indifference in Regard 
to Proceedings, whofe Tendency 
appears deitructive to the Conftitu- 
tion of the Country ? Wherever 
implicit Faith can be eftablithed, 
the Clergy will lord itover the Con- 
fcience ; and where an implicit O- 
bedience to the Meafures of Men 
of arbitrary Principles can, by any 
Means, be enforced, fuch Minitters 
of State will not fail to make Ufe 
of it, to eftablith their own Power, 
at the Rifque of the People’s Liber- 
ty. or without Freedom of 
‘Thought, there can be no fuch 
Thing as Wifdom: Neither can 
there be. any Security for public 
Liberty, without Freedom of Speech. 
—W hich is the Right of every Man, 
as far it does not on and controul 
the Right of another.—A Right fo 
efiential to a free Government, that 
the Security of Property, and the 
Freedom of Speech, always go to- 
gether. 

In thofe Countries where a Man 
can’tcall his Tongue hisown; he can 
fcarce call any Thing elfe his own. 
The Liberty of a Nation cannot be 
overthrown, till the Freedom of 
Speech has been fubdued: Becaufe 
this Freedom will continually pur- 
fue and point out public Traytors. 

"Fhus, Miniiters of State, and of 
the Gofpel too, when it has been re- 
folved in the Cabinet, or Conclave, 
to deprive the People of this Means 
of Oppofition to their Syftems and 
Meatures, have ftuck at nothing to 

aintheir Point. When our Kings 

ave been fo weak as to be prevail’d 
upon to lay afide Parliaments, their 
wicked Minifters procured a Procla- 
mation to forbid the People to talk 
of that Branch of our national 
Conititution, And many Times 





when bad Men have got into the 
Seat of Power, they not only ftig- 
matized the afferting of the un- 
doubted Right of the Subje&, and 
a Defence of his Majefty’s le- 
gal Prerogative, with the —— 
ous Name of Di/affe@ion, but pu- 
nifhed it as Sedition.—Yea, Matters 
have at certain Periods come to that 
pafs, that People were forbid to talk 
of Religion in their Families. —For 
the Priefts had combined with the 
Minifters of State to cook up Ty- 
ranny, and to fupprefs Truth and 
the Law, under a Pretence of fup- 
porting the Royal Prerogative, and 
of Power in the Church to impofe 
an implicit Belief upon the People. 

It is every one’s Duty to {peak well 
of their Governors, if they deferve 
to be well fpoken of : But it is their 
Intereft, as well as their Duty, to 
watch, or to attend to their Pro- 
ceedings; fo far as fuch Meafures 
relate to the public Welfare ; and 
not to be filent, when they find them 
doing public Mifchief. 

Therefore Freedom of Speech, 
however traduced by the Advocates 
for arbitrary and unconftitutional 
Meafures, and dreaded by wicked 
Governors, is the Symptom as well 
as the Effect of good Government. 
Guilt only dreads Liberty of Speech. 
A'virtuous Adminiftration, the more 
jt is examined, the more it bright- 
ens, and gains by the Enquiry. Rome 
loft her Liberty, as foon as Men’s 
Words began to he feared and 
watched by that poifonous Race of 
Informers, who were encouraged 
and well paid under the vile Minif- 
try of Sejanus, Tigellinus, Pallas and 
Cleander. 

Tacitus, having mentioned the 
Reigns of Titus, Nerva, Trajan and 
Aurelius, who were Friends of Li- 
berty, fays with an Extafy - 
‘ Bleffed Times, when Men might 
think what they would, and {peak 
what they thought !’ 

The beft Princes have always @n- 
couraged and promoted Freedom of 
S ae: on this certain Maxim, 

hat upright Meafures will always 
defend themfelves ; and that all up- 
right Men will defend them. Mif- 
reprefentations of public Meafures 
are eafily overthrown, by reprefent- 
ing public Meafures truly. 

Freedom of Speech is the great 
7 Bulwark 
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Bulwark of Liberty ; they_profper 
and die together : And this Bulwark 
is not only a Terror to Traytors, and 
Oppreffors, but an impregnable Bar- 
rier againft them. 

Therefore it is no agreeable Prof- 
pect at any Time, to hear of a Mi- 
niftry complaining againft Liberty 
of Speech, and attempting to re- 
ftrain the Liberty of the Prefs. Who 
encourage Profecutions  againit 
Writers, and the burning of their 
Works. This may convince the 
People how much Truth alarms 
them, and how much they are at En- 
mity with Truth; but cannot be 
the proper Means to eftablifh an 
Opinion of their own Abilities and 


Inte ot 

T he ollowing is very much aCafe 
in Point, and therefore deferves 
to be mentioned: —— ‘ Cremzu- 
“ sius Cordus wrote the Praife of 
© Brutus and Caffus in his Annals: 
---At the Time of their Publica- 
tion, the Miniftry was compofed 
of Sejanus and his Sycophants ; 
who, confcious of their own Cha- 
ra¢ters, took it into their Heads, 


ftowed on thofe worthy Romans, as 
fo many Reproaches pointed iro- 
nically againft themfelves.---They 
complain of the Book to the Se- 
nate ; which being degenerate, 
and become the Machine of 'Ty- 
ranny, ordered it to be burnt.— 
This did not anfwer the End of 
the Complainants, who thought 
to have dupprefled the Book.—It 
‘ {fpread,—and, being cenfured, it 
‘ was more fought after.” Tacitus, 
who relates this Proceeding of the 
Prime Minifterand Sycophants, con- 
cludes with this Remark — From 
hence we may wonder at the Stupidity 
of thofe State/men, who hope to extin- 
guifh, by the Terror of their Power, 
the Memory their AGions: For, 
quite otherwife, the Punifbment o 
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ritings. Nor did ever any Govern- 
ment, whe praised impolitic Severi- 
ty, get any Thing by it, but Infamy to 
themfelves, and Renown to thofe, who 
Suffered under it. 

Therefore, every one, that loves 
Liberty, ought to encourage Free- 
dom of Speech. ButI will fay no 
more on this Subject at prefent, on- 
ly that the Defence of Liberty isa 


that Cordus levelled the Praife be- h 
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noble, a heavenly Office; which - 


can only be performed waere Liber- 
ty 15s. 

"Tt is under Favour of this Free- 
dom or Liberty of Speech, and of 
the Prefs, and under the beft of 
Kings, that I have ventured to make 
fome Obfervations on the Meafures 
taken by wicked and defperate Mi- 
nifters, who have at any Time at- 
tempted to enflave and ruin their 
Corntry. 

It has been their firft Care to get 
their Prince into their Poffeffion, 
and to make him Prifoner in his 
Court, that they may devour his 
Dominions, pone 4 plunder his Sub- 
je@ts without Controul; knowing 
that a Sovereign thus fecluded from 
the Accefs of his faithful Friends, 
and the Knowledge of public Af- 
fairs, muft be content with fuch 
Mifreprefentations as they fhall find 
expedient to give him. They ftate 
falfe Cafes to juftify wicked Coun- 
fel; and give wicked Counfel to 
obtain unjuft Orders. They never 
ceafe till they make him miftake his 
Foes for his Friends, his Friends for 
is Foes, and to believe that his 
Affairs are in the higheft Profperity, 
when they are in the greateit Dif- 
trefs ; and that public Matters pro- 
ceed in the greateft Harmony, when 
they are in the utmoft Confufion. 

Having made fure of their Sove- 
reign, their next Attempt is to im- 
poverifh the People, and raife For- 
tunes for themfelves ; knowing that 
Dominion follows Property, that 
Wealth and Power are the certain 
Means of retamning Crowds of fer- 
vile Dependents; that Poverty de- 
jects the Mind, fafhions it for Sla- 
very, and renders it unequal to any 

enerous Undertaking, and incapa- 
le of oppofing any bold Step a- 
gainft their Liberty. —— Such Mi- 
nifters, perhaps, may cry up Cco- 


of nomy, and exhibit fome inconfide- 
| Sood Writers gains Credit to their 


rable Specimens thereof, to blind 
the Public, while they fquander a- 
way the national Treafure in Pen- 
fions to worthlefs Men, and in Bri- 
bery and Corruption, to favour their 
vile Ends and bafe Purpofes. When 
they have Motives to make Peace, 
they will have no View to the pub- 
lic Intereft ; but will often, to pro- 
cure a Peace to ferve their own Pur. 
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pofe, deliver up the ftrong Holds of and controuls us, baffles. our De- 


their Countty, or its Colonies ; and 
facrifice Conquefts and ‘T’rade to o- 
pen Enemies, fufpected Friends, or 
dangerous Neighbours. 

Minifters of this Caft go a Step 
farther. —They prefer worthlefs and 
wicked Men, and fuffer not Men of 
Honefty and Capacity to enjoy a 
Poft under them.—lIf by thefe Mea- 
fures the People be provoked to 
complain, they improve fuch Com- 
plaints into an Argument for new 
Oppreffion; for keeping a ftanding 
Army; and for depriving them of 
their Rights and Liberties, to which 
the People are entitled by their 
Birth, and the Laws of the Land. 


Of the Providence of God inthe Pre- 

Jervation of bis living Creatures. 

[ Continued from Page 537-] 

JNDEED our own Experience is 
abundantly fufficient to convince 
us of the Providence of Gop in our 
Prefervation. No Perfon can abfo- 
lutely aflure himfelf of one Mo- 
ment’s Continuance in Lite or Ex- 
iftence. Every one who reflects will 
be fenfible of his own Infufficiency 
to uphold his own Being,-or fupply 
his own Wants. We fve/ our De- 
pendence upon fomething above us, 
and are, at it were con/cious of a {u- 
perior Power which fuftains and 
prefervesus. Our very Frame and 
Conftitution is a Myftery to us; the 
vital Union of Soul and Body, their 
mutual Influences and inceffant O- 
perations are unaccountable, and 
petenced not by any Defign or 
ower of our own, but by fome- 
thing independent of our Will. ‘The 
beating Pulfe, and the internal Mo- 
tions of the various Fluids of the 
Body, continue uninterrupted, with- 
out any Thought or Defign of our 
own to that End: Nor are we able 
to fupply any Thingthat is want- 
ing, either in the Frame of our Bo- 
dies, or in the Faculties of our 
Minds; or finifh what is defective ; 
or maké that which is crooked, 
ftraight : We cannot add to our Sta- 
tare one Cubit, nor make one Hair of 
our Head white or black. And inthe 
narrow Courfe of our Actions or 
Attempts, how often do we meet 
with a fuperior Power which checks 


figns, and difpofes oF us quite cori« 
trary to our itrongeft Inclinations, 
and moft confident Hopes? Ina 
Word, we find experimentally, that 
we are not our own Matters; and - 
that it is not in us to fix our own 
Capacity, Condition, or Duration ; 
but that our Meafures of Strength, 
Underftanding, and Time, are af- 
figned to us by a fecret and fovereign 
Power, which bears an irrefiftible 
Sway over us, allots our State and 
Duration, and preferves or deftroys 
us. So that without having Re- 
courfe to any remote or abftrufe Ar- 
gements, every Perfon may find fuf- 

cient Ground, in his own Frame 
and Conftitution, and from his own 
Senfe and Experience, to believe 
and acknowledge an all-governing 
Providence, on which he depends, 
and to which he owes Life and Pre- 
fervation. 

From the whole we may obferve, 
in the firft Place, God’s Right of 
Dominion over his Creatures ; which 
is founded not only on his creative 
Power, but on his governing Wif- 
dom and preferving Providence. — 
He is alone equal to the infinite 
Charge, fuperintends the whole 
World, fuftains all Life, and incef- 
fantly gives to his Creatures all 
they have and al! they are: And 
hence hath an abfolute Right to 
difpofe of them according to his 
own fovereign Will; that zs, in fuch 
a Manner as he alone, indepen- 
dent of all other Will and Opinion, 
fhall judge moft conducive to thofe 
Ends, which his perfeét Wifdom 
and Goodnefs approve. To him it 
belongs to affign to every Being 
throughout the Univerfe its refpec- 
tive Rank and Sphere of Aétivity, 
its Degrees of Capacity & Strength, 
and Compafs of Sapply ; to con- 
tract or enlarge them ; to exalt one 
and deprefs another; to kill and to 
make alive; to wound and to heal. 
The Times of all Animals are in 
his Hand ; and he prolongs or cuts 
them fhort as he pleafes ; to one he 
grants a longer, to another a fhorter 
Space of Exifience; fome he or- 
dains mortal, others immortal; to 
fome he appoints but a momentary, 
to others an everlafting Duration.— 
And in all thefe Inftances he [] 
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by a Prerogative, which muft be- 
long to him both of Neceility and 
Right. And no Creature can juitly 
murmur and complain againft God; 
‘ Why is my Time fo fhort or {fo 
‘ precarious? Why is my Age but 
‘ a Hana’s Breadth? Why am | li- 
* able to perifh fo foon, or fo fud- 
‘ denly? Why am | not made im- 
“ mortal ? Why is my Rank or Na- 
* ture fo mean in Comparifon of o- 
* thers far fuperior ? my Powers {fo 
* limited fen. defeétive ? Why are 
* not my Supports more fure ; my 
‘ Talents more confiderable; my 
‘ Influence more extenfive; my Cir- 
“ cumftances in thefe and other Re- 
* {pects more advantageous.’ 

There is no Room for fuch Com- 
plaints ; fince no Creature can claim 
of Right one Moment’s Continu- 
ance of Exiftence or Support, which 
are owing to, and conitantly deri- 
ved from the free Bounty and Pro- 
vidence of God: And if he abridges 
our Days or our Supplies, he doth 
no more than refume what he at 
firtt gave, and what he hath fo long, 
without the leaft Obligation, fuffer- 
ed us to enjoy. And we ought to. 
acquiefce in the many undeniable 
and fignal Marks of his Providen- 
tial Care and Kindnefs; and attri- 
bute his other more myfterious and 
unaccountable Proceedings to a 
Wifdom, which far furpaffes the 
Bounds of our Comprehenfion, and 
fay with the Psatmist, Thy Mer- 
cy, O Lord, is in the Heavens, and 
thy F —e reacheth unto the 
Clouds: Thy Righteou/ne/s is like the 
great Mountains; thy Judgments are 
a great ry O Lord, thou presferveft 
Man and Beaft. 

Secondly: Let us hence entertain 
admiring and grateful Thoughts of 
the Divine Care and Goodnefs in 
our Prefervation. How extenfive 
and wonderful is that Providence 
of God, which comprehends in one 
View the whole boundlefs Creati- 
on, and the Support of every living 
Creature! How fhall an infinite 
Number and Variety of ftill return- 
ing Wants be duly fupplied ? What 
Stores of Provifion can fuffice to 
fuch an immenfe and endlefs Con- 
jumption ? — What Proportion or 
Comparifon is there between the 
utmoit Abilities or Conceptions of 
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Men, and the Extent of Divine 
Wiidom and Providence ? — And 
when we contract our Refiections 
to a narrower Sphere, to our own 
private Experience ; when we con- 
fider our own Prefervation amidit 
all the Dangers our frail Nature is 
liable to, the Arrow that flieth by 
Day, and the Peftilence that aalketh 
in Darkne/s, the inward Difeafes and 
outward Violences; whilit all Na- 
ture around adminilters to our Sup- 
ron and our various Wants have 
een regularly fatisfied; and the cu- 
rious internal Structure of our bo- 
dily Frame, and Syitem of our men- 
tal Faculties, have continued for fo 
long a ‘Time unimpaired; when we 
reflect upon all the Evils we have 
efcaped, the Succefles we have ob- 
tained, and the Bleflings we have 
enjoyed ;—we cannot but be flruck 
with a lively and grateful Senfe of 
Divine Favour and Protection, and 
{hall naturally adopt the Language 
of the Psatmist, Blefs the Lord, 
O my Soul, and forget not all bis Be- 
nefits: Who healeth thy Difeafes, wha 
redeemeth thy Life from Deftruction, 
avbho crowneth thee with lowing Kind- 

ne/s and tender Mercies. 
_ Thirdly. Let us imitate, accord- 
ing to our Capacity, the Divine 
Providence and Goodnefs, by ex- 
tending our Care and contributing 
our Part to the Support and Wel- 
fare of our Fellow Creatures. God 
hath not only formed Mankind for 
Society and mutual Affiftance, but 
hath eftablifhed in fome Meafure a 
Cennexion & Dependence between 
the Human Species and thofe infe- 
rior Animals which are made fer- 
viceable to Man, and put in Sub- 
jection to him. And the fame Di- 
vine Law of Nature and Reafon, 
which hath fubjeéted them to our 
Ufe, equally binds us to ufe them 
with Moderation and Mercy, and 
to provide due Suftenance for them. 
Cruelty towards the Brute Crea- 
tures is furely contrary to the Will 
of that Almighty Creator, whofe 
kind Providence and tender Mercies 
are over all his Works. A righteous 
Man, faith Sotomon, ft the 
Life of his Beaft. —'To defend the 
Brute Creatures from the Outrace 
and Oppreffion of Mankind, is.the 
Spirit and Defign of feveral Pre- 
4 cepts 
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cepts in the Mo/aic Law. 
alledged as a Reafon of the Divine 
Mercy in fparing Nineveh, not only 
that. there were fix Score Thoufand 
Perfons in that great City, who could 
not difcern beiaween the Right Hand 
and the Left; but alfo much Cattle. 
If now the inferior Creatures have 
a juft Claim toour merciful Regard ; 
and if the Creator and Lord of the 
Univerfe extends his Providence 
to them, how {trong Obligations 
of Humanity and Mercy are Man- 
kind under to one another; who 
are made of the fame Species, and 
connected together in_ rational So- 
ciety ? And how different is our 
Yemper from the Divine Difpofi- 
tion, if we are regardlefs of the 
Life and Safety, and inattentive to 
the Wants and Miferies of our Fel- 
low-Men ? if we neglect to provide 
for thofe of our own Houfbold through 
Idlenefs, or rob them of a due Sup- 
port, tofpend it in Riot and Ex- 
cefs; or grind the Face of the Poor, 
and ftarve thofe who depend upon 
us for Subfiftence, to gratify a mife- 
rable and infatiable Avarice? How 
oppofite is this Condu& tothe Good- 
nefs and Providence of Gop; and 
how odious in his Sight? Such 
Perfons, the Apoftle juitly declares, 
are worse than Infidels. Let us then 
cherifh a liberal and communicative 
Difpofition, defirous that others par- 
take with‘us of the Supports of 
Life, and unwilling that any fhould 
ee or be reduced to Mifery, for 
ant of that Suftenance which we 
might afford. Doth Gop exercife 
a conitant Providence over Man- 
kind, and make Heaven and Earth 
and Sea contribute, in a wonderful 
Manner, to furnifh us with the Ne- 
ceflaries and Conveniencies of 
Life? And doth he moreover give 
to the Beaft his Food, and to the Foals 
that cry ? Doth he open his Stores, 
and dittribute with an unenvious 
Hand to the whole living Creation. 
-——-How iil then does it become us 





niggardly to hoard up, or waitefully - 


coniume upon ourfelves, that which 
the Prefervation and Welfare of our 
Fellow-Creatures demand from us? 
A Confideration of the all preferv- 
ing Providence of Gop, certainly 
ought not to end in a barren Specu- 
lation; but to produce in our Minds 
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Anditis afimilar Difpofition, and teach us 


not to confine our Providence to our 
own Wants and Defires ; but to ex- 
tend our Care and Liberality, in due 
Proportion, to all within the Reach 
of our Influence and Acquaintance. 

Laitly : Let us rely upon the Di- 
vine Proteétion for the future : The 
Providence of Gop has hitherto 
been our Support, and is equally a- 
ble to fuftain us for the future, 
And therefore timid and anxious 
Cares, and an extreme Solicitude 
about our own Prefervation, are In- 
confiftent with true Picty, or a juft 
Confidence in the Divine Care and 
Goodnefs. ‘To live in continual 
Dread of Poverty and Calamity, or 
even Death itfelf, is vain and un- 
reafonable, and implies an unbe- 
coming Diftruft of the Providence 
of Gop ; which is always equally 
attentive to the Prefervation of his 
Creatures, and which Is never want- 
ing to good Men, who put their 
Truft in him. Much lefs does it 
become us to be always taking 
Thought what we fhall eat, or what 
ave fhall drink, or wherewithal we 
feall be cloathed, or to be {wallowed 
up with Care about the fecuring and 
encreafing our worldly Subftance. 
They who know not Gop, or have 
no juft Apprehenfions of his Provi- 
dence, may feek after thefe Things 
with great Anxiety and Uneafineis: 
But let us, according to our Savi- 
our’s Exhortation, /eek in the firf 
Place the Kingdom of GOD, and bis 
Rightecufue/s; and for the reft, af- 
ter ufing our diligent Endeavour, 
commit ourfelves to the Providence 
of our heavenly Father, who know- 
eth what Things we have Need of, 
and is ever ready to fupply his Ser- 
vants with what is convenient for 
them. Letus banifh all vain Anxi- 
ety and exceffive Solicitude about 
our future Condition in Life, and 
caft our Care upon him, whofe Care 
extends to the whole World of liv- 
ing Creatures. 


The HAPPY DIVORCE: 
Mora Tace. 
[ Continued from Page 542.] 


L UCILIA’s, Inclination was not 
one of thofe fafhionable Paf- 
fions which ftifle Shame in their In- 


fancy, 
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one and C/airfont refpected it too 
much to take Advantage of it asa 


- Weaknefs. ‘Tranfported with be- 


ing loved, he for a long Time con- 
fined his Defires to the delicious 
Poffeffion of a Heart pure, virtuous, 
and faithful. *‘ How little we love,’ 
{aid he to himfelf in his Delirium, 
* when we are not made happy by 
the fingle Pleafure of loving! 
Who was the ftupid Savage who 


Rigourthat Refiftance which timid 
Modetty oppofes to wild Defires ? 
Is there, beautiful Luaecilia, is 
there a Denial which your Looks 
would not foften? Can I complain 
when you {mile upon me? And 
has my Soul any Withes ftill to 
form, when my Eyes draw from 
your’s that heavenly Voluptuoui- 
neis with which you intoxicate 
all my Senfes? Farbe from us, I 
confent to it, all thofe Pleafures 
followed by Regrets, which would 
trouble the Serenity of your Life. 
I refpeét your Virtue as much as 
you yourfelf cherifh it, and I fhall 
never pardon myfelf the having 
caufed any Remorfe to {pring up 
in the Bofom of Innocence itfelf.’ 
Sentiments fo heroick charmed Lz- 
cilia; and Clairfont, more tender e- 
very Day, was every Day more be- 
loved, more happy, and more wor- 
thy to be fo. But at Length the 
Railleries of his Friends, and the 
Sufpicions they excited in him with 
Refpe&t.to that Virtue which he a- 
dored, embittered his Happineds. 
He became gloomy, uneafy, jealous ; 
every Thing vexed him, _ every 
Thing gave him Umbrage. — Lucilia 
every Day perceived her Chain be- 
come clofer and heavier, every Day 
there were new Complaints to hear, 
new Reproaches to undergo. Eve- 
try Man that fhe received with Civi- 
lity was a Rival whom fhe muft ba- 
nifh. ‘The firft Sacrifices that he 
required were made without Oppo- 
fition ; he demanded new ones, he 
obtained them; he wanted more 
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ftill, fhe was weary of obeying him..° 


ClairZont imagined he faw in Luc- 
lia’s Impatience, an invincible At- 
tachment to the Connexions which 
he prohibited ; and that Love, at 
firft fo delicate and fubmiflive, 


Secame fierce and tyrannical. — 


The Happy Divoree, a moral Tale. 


firft branded with the Name of 


$$$ 
Lucilia was terrified ; fhe fought to 
appeafe him, but to no Purpofe. 
* I will not believe,’ faid the impe- 
rious Clairfont, * I will not believe 


* that you love me till you live for 


* me alone, as I do for you. What! 
‘if I poffefs, if I fill your Soul, 
“ what do you do with this trouble- 
‘fome Crowd? Ought it to coft 
“you any Thing to banifh what 
« affi&ts me? What do! fay ? Is it 
* not a continual Violence that I do 
‘ myfelf to fee any Thing but Luc- 
‘ ia? Would to Heaven we were 
* freed from this Crowd, which be- 
* fieges you, and which deprives me 
‘every Moment either of your 
‘ Looks or your Thoughts. ‘The 
* Solitude that fo terrifies you would 
* complete all my Wifhes. Arenot 
‘our Souls of the fame Nature? 
‘Or the Love which you think 
* you feel, is it not the fame that I 
* feel ? You complain that I demand 
* Sacrifices of you? Require, Lucz- 
* Jia, require in your Turn; choofe 
‘the moft painful, the moft grie- 
‘vous Trials; you fhall fee whe- 
‘ ther I hefitate. There is no Con- 
* nexion which I would not break, 
‘ no Effort which I would not make; 
‘ or rather, I fhould not make any. 
‘ The Pleafure of pleafing you, will 
‘ make me Amends, will ferve in- 
‘ ftead of every Thing ; and what 
© they call Denials would be to me 
‘ Enjoyments.’ ‘ Youthink fo, C/air- 
‘ font,’ replied the tender ingenuous 
Lucilia ; * but you deceive yourfelf. 
‘ Each of thefe Denials is but lit- 
‘ tle; but all together make up a 
‘ great deal. Itis the Continuance 
‘ of them that is tirefome: You have 
‘ made me know by Experience, 
‘ that no Complaifance isinexhauf- 
‘ tible.’ While fhe fpgke this, Claire 
font’s Eyes, fparkling with Impa- 
tience, were fometimes turned up 
to Heaven, and fometimes fixed on 
her. ‘ Believe me,’ continued Lz- 
cilia, ‘ the Sacrifices of true Love 
‘ are made in the Heart, and under 
‘ the Veil .of Myftery : Sclt-Love, 
‘ alone demands public ones: ‘To 
© that Victory is little ; it afpires to 
‘ the Honours of a Triumph: That 
‘ is what you exact.’ 

‘ What a cold Analyfis,’ cried 
he, * and what vain Metaphyficks! 
‘ Love, to be fure, reafons thus! 
4B2 ‘ Tlove 










































* IT love you, Madam ; nothing, to 
* my Misfortune, is truer; | would 
facrifice a thoufand Lives to pleafe 
you; and whatever may be this 
Sentiment which you call Self- 
Love, it detaches me from the 
whole World to deliver myfelf up 


« 
‘4 
« 
c 
< 
* myfelf thus, I would poffefs you 
“inthe fame Manner. Cleon, Lin- 
* val, Pomblac, all thefe are fuffici- 
* ent to make me uneafy : I cannot 
* anfwer for myfelf. After this, if 
* you love me, nothing ought to be 
* more precious to youthan my Re- 
* pofe; and my Unéafinefs, were it 
* evena Folly, you ought to difli- 
*‘ pate. But whydol fay a Folly! 
“You render my Alarms and my 
* Sufpicions but too reafonable. 
* And how fhould I be eafy, when I 
* fee that every one who comes near 
* you, engages you more than my- 
* felf ?° 

‘ Ah, Sir, what Acknowledg- 
ments do Lowe you! faid Lucilia 
with a Sigh: You make me fee 
the Depth of the Abyfs into which 
Love was going to plunge me. 
Yes, I fee that there is no Slavery 
comparable to that which a jea- 
lous Lover impofes.? —‘ I, Ma- 
dam, do I make you aSlave ? Have 
not you even an abfolute Empire 
over me? Do not you do what 
you pleafe with me ?’—* Enough 
Sir: I have fuffered a long Time; 
I flattered myfelf; you now draw 
me out of my Illufion, and no- 
thing can lead me into it again. 
Be my Friend, if you can be fo: 
It is the only Title that remains 
to you with me.’—* Ah, cruel 
Woman, would you have my 
Death ?—* I want nothing but 
your Eafe and my own.’—* You 
overwhelm me. What is my 
Crime ??—*‘ Loving yourfelf too 
well, and not efteeming me e- 
nough.’—* Ah! I fwear to you.’ 
—‘ Swear nothing : Your Jealoufy 
is a Vice in your Difpofition, and 
the Difpofition never corrects itfel f, 
I know you, Clairfont, I begin to 
cread you, and ceafe to love you. 
This very Moment! fee my Frank. 
nefs makes you defperate; but 
of two Punifhments | choofe the 
fhorteit; and by taking away 
from you the Right of being 
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556 The Happy Divorce, a moral Tale.---Of fowing Wheat-Seed unprepared. 


folely to you ; but in abandoning . 


‘ jealous, I create you the happy 
‘ Neceflity of ceafing to be fo.’ * I 
‘ know you in my Turn,’ replied 
Clairfont with a ftifled Rage: ‘ The 
‘ Delicacy of a fenfible Soul ill a- 
‘ prees with the Levity of your’s ; 
“it is a Blamze that you muft have 
‘ fora Lover, and I was a Fool to 
‘take it ill....’ ‘ Go no far- 
‘ther,’ interrupted Lucilia; ‘ I 
‘ know all that I owe to you; but I 
* retire to fpare you the Shame of 
‘ having reproached me with it.’ 
Clairfont went off in a Rage, and 
fully refolved never more to revifita 
Woman whom he had fo tenderly 
loved, and who had difmiffed him 
with fo much Inhumanity. 
[To be continued. | 


Sowing Wheat-Seed in a dry Seafon 
unprepared, much more beneficial 
than ufing prepared Seed. 


To the PRINTER. 
SIR, 


E Xperience, which is the beft Mif- 
trefs and Inftru€trefs in Matters 
which relate to Hufbandry, has 
taught mea very ufeful Truth 

I had a few Years ago a large 
Field, containing twenty Acres, 
which I had fallowed with great 
Care, and prepared for fowing in 

‘heat. 

Half of this Field I fowed in the 
ufual Way, foaking and liming my 
Seed; but happening not to have 
Seed enough prepared, and other 
Bufinefs urging me, through Hatte 
I fowed the remaining ten Acres 
with good found plain Wheat, dry, 
without Liming, Soaking, Brining, 
or any other Preparation whatever. 

The Seafon happened to be dry, 
and the Drought continued. 

The foaked Seed prefently fprout- 
ed, and appeared above Ground ; 
but it was the greateft Part of it 
foon parched, ftarved, and burnt up 
in its premature Growth; {fo that, 


on this Side the Field, I had at 


Harveit but a very thin and poor 
Crop ; whereas the Seed on the 
other half lay fecure, without {prout- 
ing, during the long Drought; and 
when the firft Rains came, grew as 
favourably as I could wih ; and, 
what 














Ujefulnefs of Pigeons to Wheat Crops. 


what is ftill better, yielded a very 
plentiful Return at Harvett. 

The Affair above-mentioned has 
ever fince determined me, in a dry 
Seafon, to fow my Wheat-Seed 
naked and unprepared, and I have 
never once failed of Succedfs in this 
Practice. 

If any Hufbandman fhould reap 
Benefit by this Advice, it will give 
me a very fenfible Pleafure, and 
amply repay me for the little Share 
of ‘Trouble I have had in writing to 
you this Letter. 

I am, Sir, your's, &c. 


Remarkable Inftance of the Ufefulne/s 
of Pigeons to Wheat Crops. 


A Gentleman coming to Tux/ford, 
in Nottinghamfbire, in his Way 
to, or from London, afked the Matter 
of the Inn if he had not a Pigeon- 
Pye, as ufual in that Seafon ; Tux- 
ford being as famous for Pigeons as 
for a ftrong Clay, and its Produce, 
Wheat. ‘The Landlord anfwered, 
that the Farmers being perfuaded 
that every Pigeon eats a Load of 
Corn ina Year, had agreed to de- 
firoy their Courts. ‘* But (added 
«* he) we find that without Pigeons 
“* we can grow no Corn, and muft 
“‘ re-people our Courts with all 
“© poflible Expedition.” ‘The Gen- 
tleman being curious to know the 
Reafon, the Landlord continued, 
‘© Our Soil is fo full of the Seeds of 
*“* Ketlocks, that they now over- 
<< fhoot and deftroy our Corn, and 
‘< we find by Experience that our 
“* Pigeons preferred thefe Seeds to 
“© any Corn whatever; and that in 
deftroying of our Pigeons, we 
have run a great Rifque to de- 
“* itroy ourfelves.” 

It is highly probable, that the 
Seeds of many other Weeds are in 
like Manner preferred by Pigeons to 
any Corn, juft as Cats prefer the 
Flefh of Mice to any other, and that 
in many Places we fhould have much 
better Crops of Wheat, &c. if we 
encouraged Pigeons more. 

It is worth the while totry in 
what Degree Pigeons are fond of 
feveral Seeds of Weeds; and, in 
particular, how they ftand affected 
to the Seed of Mellilot, which gives 
fo difagreeable a Taille to the fineft 
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Wheat, as to render it in a Manner 
uneatable, at the fame Time that it 
is fo fmall as fearcely to be fepa- 
rated from the Corn. By the Bye, 
how cautious fhould the Farmer be, 
left, in buying of Seed-Wheat, he 
buy the Seeds of Weeds, which 
may coft him endlefs Pains to eradi- 
cate ? I would advife every one, 
before he fows any Wheat, to ufe 
fome of it in Puddings, &¥c. as well 
as in Bread, and to engage fome 
Perfon of exquifite Taite to give his 
Opinion. 


The Origin of Surnames. 
BEtfore the Arrival of the ANor- 


mans, Men were ufually named 
from their Condition and Proper- 
ties, as Goprep, the Saxon Word 
for good Advice; and a Woman 
was called from fome Quality of 
her Body, as SwcansHa.tse, for 
the Whitenefs of her Neck: But 
after that Period, Men began to be 
known by their Dwellings, and to 
have an Appellation from the Pof- 
feffions they enjoyed: Atthat Time 
the Names of ohn, Thomas, Nico- 
las, Francis, Stephen, and Henry, 
were introduced, with others fcrip- 
tural, and now in Ufe among us: 
Such as had Lands affigned them, 
were called from thefe ; thus, if 
Thomas had got the Townthip of 
Norton, Sutton, Knowles, or Combe, 
he was thenceforth called 7Aomas of 
Norton, of Sutton, or of Combe; 
others again preferred the Places in 
Normandy or Britany whence they 
had arrived ; thus, if a Man came 
from a Village called Vernon, Moz- 
tague, Howard, or Spencer, he tranf- 
mitted to his Pofterity the Surname 
of Vernon, Montague, Howard, or 
Spencer, to be put after their Chri 
tian Names fo long as any of them 
fhould remain. 


Account of a remarkable Ec uo. 


A T WNorton-Haill, near the nor- 

thern Boundary of Chere, 
about four Miles dittant from /ar- 
rington in Lancafbire, is a remark- 
able Echo: There is a Wall of 
about one hundred and twenty 
Yards long, one End of which leads 
into the Houfe : About the Middle 


there 
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358 OF the ill Efeas which may proceed from rocking Children to Sleep. 


there is a round Tower, with a 
Gate in it, and at the other End 
another Tower and Gate of the 
fame Kind. If a Flute is founded 
on the Steps, it is {carce heard at the 
firft Gate, but at the Diftance of 
thirty Yards from it, nearer to the 
farther Tower : Upon approaching 
ten Yards ftill nearer to - farther 
‘Tower, it is heard very diftinétly, 
not however as coming from the 
Steps where itis founded, but from 
the farther Tower; but upon ap- 
proaching ten Yards {till nearer to 
the farther Tower, itis no longer 
heard from that Gate, but from the 
Steps where it is founded. 


Of the ill Effe&s which may proceed 
oo rocking Children to Sleep. 


i N a Treatife publifhed fome 

Time fince in Jtaly, we meet with 
fome curious Remarks on the Prac- 
tice of rocking Children to Sleep. 
«¢ This Motion (fays the Author) 
‘«* muft injure the delicate Texture 
‘“s of the Brain, fpoil their Digef- 
tion, turn the Milk in their Sto- 
** machs, make them fqueamifh, 
‘“< and occafion many Diiorders in 
*< the Bowels, to which it is no 
“© Wonder Children are fo fubjeé&.” 
It feems to be intended by Nature, 
he obferves, that Mankind fhould 
pafs the early State of Infancy ina 
Kind of lethargic Compofure, which 
contributes to. ripen and perfect the 
Oreans: But, when that Time is 
paffed, and they begin to give Symp- 
toms of their Senfibility, by their 
frequent Cries, ought we to fuppreifs 
thofe Cries, and prevent them from 
paying this Tribute to Nature? 
Would it not be better to leave 
them to themfelves, and let them 
fink gradually into that calm Con- 
dition, to which their Fatigue of 
Spirits would prefently reducethem? 
"‘Thofe impatient Nurfes, who are in 
Hafte to bring them again into their 
State of original Stupefaction by 
rocking them, often fubflitute very 
melancholy Diforders, by endea- 
vouring to relieve them from ilight 
Sufterings, which are infeparable 
from the Condition of Human Na- 
ture. 
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Ruves for the Connuct of Lire, 


PERILS, and Misfortunes, and 

Want, and Pain, and Injury, are 
more or lefs the certain Lot of 
every Man that cometh into the 
World. 

It behoveth thee, therefore, O 
Child of Calamity ! early to fortify 
thy Mind with Courage and Pa- 
tience, that thou mayeft fupport, 
with Refolution, thy allotted Por- 
tion of Human Evil. 

As the Camel beareth Labour, 
and Heat, and Hunger, and Thirft, 
through Defarts of Sand, and faint- 
eth not ; fo the Fortitude of a Man 
fhall fuftain him through Perils, and 


Dittrefs. 


A noble Spirit difdaineth the Ma- 
lice of Fortune : His Greatne(s of 
Soul is not to be caft down. 

He hath not fuffered his Happie 
nefs to depend on her Smiles, and 


therefore with her Frowns he fhall 


not be difmayed. 

As a Rock on the Sea-fhore he 
ftandeth firm, and the dafhing of 
the Waves dilturbeth him not. 

He raifeth his Head like a Tower 
on an Hill, and the Arrows of For- 
tune drop at his Feet. 

In the Inftant of Danger, the 
Courage of his Heart futtaineth 
him; and the Streadinefs of his 
Mind beareth him out. 

He meeteth the Evils of Life as 
a Man that goeth forth unto Battle, 
and returneth with Victory in his 
Hand. 

Under the Preffure of Misfor- 
tunes, his Calmnefs alleviates their 
Weight, and his Conftancy hall 
{urmount them. 

But the daftardly Spirit of a ti- 
morous Man betrayeth him to 
Shame. 

By fhrinking under Poverty, he 
ftoopeth down to Meannefs.; and 
by tathely bearing Infults, he in- 
viteth Injuries, 

As a Reed is fhaken with the 

reath of the Air, fo the Shadow of 
Evil maketh him tremble. 

In the Hour of Danger he is em- 
barrafied and confounded; in the 
Day of Misfortune he finketh, and 
Defpais overwhelmeth his Soul. 
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SeLectT Pieces of Poetry. 


A Defcription of REAPING. 


HEN the bright planet vernal 

heights forfakes, 
And now in Virgo fhorter journies makes, 
Wide waving round, the golden crops ap- 


pear, 

And fearce the ftems fuftain the freighted 
ear, 

Mature it now requires the reapers caré: 

The reapers gladly for the tafk prepare, 

While yet the ftars difpenfe their fainter 
rays, 

Or e’er the dawn one purple ftreak dif- 
plays, 

They leave their pallats, bleft with fuch 
repoie 

As the proud fplendid couch but rarely 
knows. 

Their faithful mates attend their conforts 
will; 

The luncheons cut, the leathern bottles 


? 

And now they iffue, blithfome, to the 
fields : 

Some friendly hedge the rich provifion 
fhields. 

The Kerfey doublet o’er the ftore is flung, 

And now (the magazine fecure & ftrong) 

Th’ attack begins the fickle fwift in- 
vades, 

And in a moment thoufands bow their 
heads. 

Spread o’er the fields the proftrate ranks 
confefs 

The victor’s potent arm and vaft fuccefs. 

Onward they move, and general havock 
threat, 

Till ‘funo warns the conquerors to re- 
treat ; 

Her fable banners in the welkin fly ; 

Sure fignal an approaching fhow’r is nigh, 

Quick to the fhelt’ring hedges they re- 
cede, 

Quaff from the bottles, on the beveridge 
feed. 

The Fair, who lately in the rear were 
feen, 

The ears, which cafual dropt, intent to 
glean, 

The converfe & the banquet freely fhare; 

With joy they fmile, and bid adieu to 
care: 

And when the humid clouds diftil no 
more, 

But to the fun his azure fkies reftore, 





Again with glee the welcome tafk they 


ply, 

*Till vanquifh’d at their feet whole acres 
lie. 

They bind the fheaves, the arm-full fhock 
they raife, 

And add noéturnal hours to ftretch the 


ays, 
Till all compleated, the glad moments 


come 

When joyful fhouts proclaim their harveft 
home : 

In crowded barns the golden produce 
ftor’d, 

The willing farmer fpreads his feftal 
board : 

From roatt & boil’d now grateful fteams 
afcend, 

With pies and puddings the pil’d tables 
bend, 


With potent ale the brimful flagons ftand, 

They eat, they drink, and blefs the boun- 
teous hand, 

The providential goodnefs which beftows 

A garner throng’d, a cup that overflows, 


Th GOOSE and th SWANS: 


A Faegte. 


Hate the face, however fair, 

That carries an affected air 5 
‘lhe lifping tone, the fhape conttrain‘d, 
The itudied look, the paffion feign’d, 
Are fopperies, which only tend 
To injure what they ftrive to mend, 

With what fuperior grace enchants 
The face which nature’s pencil paints ? 
Where eyes, unexercis’d in art, 
Glow with the meaning of the heart! 
Where freedom and good-humour fit, 
And eafy gaiety and wit ! 
Tho’ perfect beauty be not there, 
The mafter lines, the finifh’d air, 
We catch from every look delight, 
And grow enamour’d at the fight: 
For beauty, tho’ we all approve, 
Excites our wonder more than love ; 
While the agreeable ftrikes us fure, 
And gives the wounds we cannot cure. 
Why then my Amore this care, 
That makes you in effe& lefs fair ? 
If Nature on your cheek beftows 
A bloom, that emulates the rofe ; 
Or from fome heav'’nly image drew 
A form Apel/es never knew, 
Your 
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Your ill-judg’d aid will you impart, 
And fpoil by meritricious art ? 

Or had you, nature’s error, come 
Abortive from the mother’s womb, 
Your forming care fhe ftill rejeéts, 
Which only heightens her defects, 
When fuch, of glitt’ring jewels proud, 
Still prefs the foremoft of the croud, 
At ev’ry public thew are feen, 

With look awry, and awkward mien, 
The gaudy drefs attraéts the eye, 
And magnifies deformity. 

Nature may underdo her part, 

But feldom wants the help of art; 
Truft her, the is your fureft friend, 
Nor made your form for you to mend, 


A Goofe, affeéted, empty, vain, 
The fhrille(t of the cackling train, 
With proud and elevated creft, 
Precedence claim’d above the reft. 


Says the, I laugh at human race, 
Who fay, geefe hobble in their pace ; 
Look here! the fland’rous lie detect ; 
Not haughty man is fo ereét. 

That peacock, yemder! Lord, how vain 
The creature's of his gaudy train ! 

If both were ftript, I'd pawn my word, 
A goofe would be the finer bird, 
Nature, to hide her own defects, 

Fler bungled work with finery decks ; 
Were geefe fet off with half that thew, 
Would men admire the peacock ? No, 


Thus vaunting, crofs the mead fhe 
ftalks, 
The cackling breed attend her walks ; 
The fun thot down his noon-tide beams, 
The fwans were fporting in the ftreams ; 
Their fnowy plumes, and ftately pride, 
Provok’d her fpleen, --- Why there, the 
cry’d, 
Again, what arrogance we fee !—— 
Thofe creatures! how they mimic me! 
Shall ev’ry fowl the waters fkim, 
Becaufe we geefe are known to fwim ? 
Humility they foon fhall learn, 
And their own emptinefs difcern. 
So faying, with extended wings, 
Lightly upon the wave fhe f{prings ; 
Her bofom fwells, the fpreads her plumes, 
And the fwan’s ftately creft affumes. 
Contempt and mockery enfu’d, 
And burits of laughter fhook the flood. 
A Swan, fuperior to the reft, 
Sprung forth, and thus the fool addrefs’d, 
Conceited thing, elate with pride ! 
Thy afieCtation all deride; 
Thefe airs thy aukwardnefs impart, 
And fhew thee plainly as thou art, 
Among thy equals of the flock, 
Thou hadit efcap’d the publick mock ; 
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And as thy parts to good conduce, 
Been deem’d an honeft hobbling goofe, 
Learn hence to ftudy wifdom’s rules ; 
Know, foppery’s the pride of fools ; 
And ftriving nature to conceal, 

You only her detects reveal, 


To a Young Lavy with a Spixninc- 
: WHEEL, 


YLVIA! with the wheel I fend, 
Take the hint "twas form'd to lend, 

kmblem this of life is found, 
While you turn it round and round, 
All the years that roll away, 
Are but circles of a day ; 
Still the fame and ftill renew'd, 
While fome diftant good’s purfu’d ; 
Diftant, for we're never bleft, 
“Till the lab’ring wheel’s at reft. 
Then the various thread is fpun; 
Then the toil of life is done. 
Happy if the running twine 
Form’d a f{mooth and even line ; 
Not a foul and tangled clue, 
Not untimely fnapt in two. 
Then the full reward is fure, 
Reft that ever fhall endure ; 
Reft to happinefs refin’d, 
Blits of body and of mind! 


4n HYMN. 


I, 
O thee, my God, I hourly figh, 
But not for golden ftores ; 
Nor covet I the brighteft gems, 
On the rich eaftern fhores. 


IT, 
Nor that deluding empty joy, 
Men call a mighty name ; 
Nor greatnefs in its gayeit pride, 
My reftlefs thoughts inflame. 


Ill, 
Nor pleafure’s foft enticing charms 
My fond defires allure: 
For greater things than thefe from thee 
My withes would fecure. 


IV. 
Thofe blifsful, thofe tranfporting fmiles 
That brighten heav’n above, 


The boundlefs riches of thy grace, 
And treafures of thy love, 





: 
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V. 
Thefe are the mighty things I crave 5 
O! make thefe bleffings mine, . 


And I the glories of the world 
Contentedly refign, 


—* 


